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reference to a "Polstertanz"; 125 "vmbert" is 
surely misinterpreted by the editor; so is "wo" 
in 1. 148, which should be perhaps 'mo'; 133 for 
"we" perhaps read "wer[e]" — "clementid"= 
St. Clement's tide. 

IV, ii, 6 read "Stand out of my wayy, halter," 
"nakte"=naked; 33 "hennardly knaves" is 
possibly mis-read or mis-written for "koward- 
ly", h for k and nn for w are not infrequently 
mistaken. 

IV, iii, 26 "peke pies" I suppose=pic& pease; 
76 "this geare will notcoien"=cotton, and not 
"cote=vorwdrts gehen." Halliwell, Nares, or 
almost any glossary would have helped the 
editor out on this word. Cf. (from Nares) B. 
& Fl, Mons. Thomas IV, viii "Thisgeer will 
cotton," or see in Brandl p. 611, 1. 363 "Now 
this geare cottons," as well as p. 622, 1. 679 
"this greare coctes" which doubtless should 
be "this geare cottons." — And so ends this 
strange eventful history of Misogonus ! 

Horestes 1 have compared throughout with 
my collated copy of Collier's reprint. The 
text is an improvement on Collier's, but is 
marred by faulty punctuation, which in many 
cases quite spoils the sense. Corrections de- 
rived from my collation are marked by an as- 
terisk. L. 15* insert "to" after "thynges"; 
91* dele c in "schowe"; 101 "SongW— soft; 
161* read "bownes" instead of "bewnes"; in- 
sert interrogation point at end of 1. 198*; 229* 
insert comma after "kinge"; 234 "Meros" is 
rather a misprint for "Minos" than "Mors" — 
but perhaps quite right as it stands=//£ooS= 
destiny; 251* read "we" for "me"; 282* dele 
comma after "straight"; 333 insert comma 
after "newse" and dele after "ist"; 390 substi- 
tute comma for colon after "grote"; 505 insert 
comma after "grace"; 522 dele commas after 
"Protegeus" and "kinge"; "lykenes"=likens; 
528 add commas after "world" and "knowe"; 
"sco\\"=sckool; 684 perhaps read 'ytey" in- 
stead of "fley"; 698 dele comma after "the"; 
836 dele comma after "prouide"; 954* read 
"so" instead of "to"; 996, 1000, 1012 dele 
commas within the line; 1016 dele comma after 
"craue"; 1055 dele comma after "clothes"; 
1118 dele comma after "intend"; 1136 insert 
colon after "consyst". 

Gismond of Salem III, ii, 34 for "streaue" 
read "streame": V, iii 37 dele comma after 
"secret ely". 



Common Conditions 1. 363 insert comma after 
"cottons"; so in 1. 693 after "awaie"; 768 for 
"a baste" read "avast" (a mariner's term); 845 
read "the[e"] in place of "be"; 1091 dele 
comma after "self" and add comma after 
"matched"; 1095 dele comma after "For"; 
inofor "it" read "yet"; 1149 transpose inter- 
rogation mark to follow "herein"; 1161 "bar- 
lakyng"=Ay our ladykin; 1174 "a napell a 
nan"=«« apple anon. 

These are but a part of the corrections I 
have noted. It is evident that sufficient care 
has not been given to the printing of the texts, 
and that the notes should either have been 
omitted altogether or made much better. The 
many who have profited by Prof. Brandl 's 
work in other fields must deeply regret that he 
allowed such work as the Notes to this volume 
to appear with his signature. 

Frederic Ives Carpenter. 
University of Chicago. 



FRENCH LITER A TURE. 
(Conclusion.) 

E. La main malheurense, anonymous, with 
complete and detailed vocabulary, by H. A. 
Guerber. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co., 
1898. 8vo, pp. i+106. 

F. Le chien du capitaine, par Louis Enault. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary, by C. Fon- 
taine, B.L., L.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1898. 8vo, pp. iv+142. 

G. La fille du depute, par Georges Oh net. 
With notes by George A. D. Beck. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1898. 8vo, pp. 
v+204. 

E. Miss Guerber is singularly happy in her 
selection of stories. Her two volumes of 
Conies et Ugendes contain charming tales for 
beginners, the first volume being ideal for 
children, omitting as it does the foolish, more 
than childish, stories so often found in texts 
prepared for the youngest pupils. Her recent 
choice of the anonymous story La main mal- 
keureuse is as fortunate as her other selections. 
It consists of a simple story of everyday life. It 
is prepared mainly for beginners, as it should 
be, and the editress follows a plan, more or 
less original, of combining vocabulary and 
notes. A vocabulary added to a text is always 
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a bad thing, except from a financial point of 
view. If it ever approaches the stage of use- 
fulness, it would be when it is joined to a text 
prepared for beginners, or rather for young be- 
ginners.forpupils who have not yet learned how 
to handle a dictionary of any size. In connec- 
tion with a vocabulary arranged for beginners 
of this age, Miss Guerber's idea of introducing 
into it all the necessary notes, or explanations 
of peculiar formations, is very happy and de- 
serves the consideration of persons wishing to 
edit texts of this type. 

The text is, perhaps, too easy for college 
classes, unless used for sight-reading, in which 
case an introduction would enhance its pres- 
ent merit, and an introduction evidently not 
on the life and writings of its anonymous writer, 
but on the growth and influence of anonymous 
writings in France. 

The following are a few suggestions as to 
changes that might be made in a new edition. 
P. 13, 19 : the boulevard de Clichy deserves 
some mention in the vocabulary. P. 21, 12: 
the explanation of saint Georges had better be 
placed under Georges, rather than under the 
English form " St. George." P. 24, 24 : a note 
on Fontainebleau would be useful, and also, 
possibly, one on la rue Lepeletier (pp. 47, 25 and 
pp. 60, 20). P. 50, 3: the possible modern value 
of an icu (" about a dollar," being five francs) 
is given in the vocabulary. In this passage 
the value meant is, however, in all probability, 
the older one of three francs, each vase costing 
three hundred francs apiece, or the two for five 
hundred. P. 50, 28: add a note on la salle 
Drouot. P. 51, 16: grever is translated " to 
break," but this is the meaning of crever ; 
grever means rather "to oppress," "to bur- 
den," " to weight." 

It is pleasant not to have to note in the text 
any misspelled words, or so-called " printer's 
errors," due to the editor's or proof-reader's 
carelessness. 

A few remarks may be made on the vocabu- 
lary itself. P. 62 : " Which was eked out by " 
does not seem the best rendering for d. la- 
quelle venaient en aide, and alorsmitne, "even 
when," had better be alors mime que. P. 64 : 
separate in some way au from aux, as other- 
wise a beginner might think possible the com- 
pounds aux-dessus and aux-dessous. P. 69 : 



la concurrence sera chaude does not strictly 
mean "will be in great demand, will be hotly 
disputed." P. 70: the translation of coupd'i- 
bauchoir had better be given under ibauchoir 
(p. 74). P. 71 : use either a different punctua- 
tion or italics, in "dame, f., dame, lady, ex- 
clamation, can be translated well ! " P. 74: for 
du, -e read dti, due. P. 76: read "to hint" 
for "hinted," as rendering of donnera entendre. 
P. 77: after vous n'y He s pas read "you have 
not guessed right, you have guessed wrong," 
for "you have not guessed right, wrong." P. 95: 
add de aher /aire part, translated "to impart." 
P. 93 : read a for a in a ce point. P. 94 : change 
pres de so as to avoid the possible erroneous 
formation apeupres de. P. 95 : print quelque- 
fois in full, so as to avoid the unusual forms 
quelquefois or quelquesfois. P. 97 : insert de 
after se rendre compte, if the translation "to 
ascertain" is to be given. It would not be 
needed if "to render an account" were the 
only rendering offered. P. 101 : "corresponds 
to a county " is not a sufficient explanation of 
sous-pri/ecture. P. 103: change the construc- 
tion of the English sentence under thibdide : 
"The ruins of Thebes in Egypt which were 
occupied by hermits, some of them being in 
walled-in cities." P. 106: add a to envouloir, 
translated "to owe a grudge to." 

Such are the few changes to be made in a 
text which, in every other respect, is eminently 
satisfactory. 

F. Le chien du capitaine is edited by Prof. 
C. Fontaine primarily for beginners, and has, 
therefore, very complete notes, a vocabulary, 
and a very short preface. There can be no 
doubt about the charm of this story of finaul t's, 
but some instructors may reasonably question 
the wisdom of giving this text to beginners, 
who will have to proceed very slowly, and 
are in danger of finding this tale long drawn 
out. Beginners had better be given a story 
full of incident, all the pages of which are 
of about equal interest. Le chien du Capi- 
taine, is not such a tale ; an ideal story for an 
hour's reading, it may become wearisome if 
stretched over several weeks. This criticism 
must nevertheless be modified according to 
the class of students using this text. The fault 
lies, not with the story, but with the pupils. 
As to the vocabulary, it is doubtful whether its 
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use is advantageous to a student in our col- 
leges. A text containing a vocabulary will 
sell much better than one without any. From 
a financial standpoint there can be no two 
ways of looking at the matter. From the 
educational point of view, however, some in- 
structors object to a vocabulary ; such in- 
structors would rather have the student fa- 
miliarize himself with one standard dictionary 
for all the texts. 

A few important facts of finault's life are 
presented in the preface. The misprints in the 
text proper are not many. Change the align- 
ment of line 24 (p. 8). Print a .- instead of 
the / (p. 10, 17). Read ttt for etl (p. 21, 7). 
Crivecceur (p. 56, 21) had better be spelled 
crive-cceur. Put a comma after considirS (p. 
67, 4). Read mesdames for mesdame (p. 72, 14). 
Place the reference to the note after force (p. 
80, 8), instead of after Sinigal. 

The notes are very thorough, and yet are not 
superfluous if this text be used with beginners. 
Is " under foot " a good translation of dans les 
jambes, on p. 1 ? Mais, in qui n'en pouvait 
mais (p. 5, 1), had better be explained more 
fully than it is. It is not actually necessary to 
supply it rester after obstinie (p. 19, 3). Ce 
n' est pas tout cela (p. 27, 3) is not quite equiva- 
lent to cen'estpas la question. Might not "get 
off" be preferable to "come off " (p. 28, 1)? 
"They pull on the reins" is not quite the 
meaning of Us prennent un point d'appui sur 
la main (p. 35, 3). Such translation expresses 
only the result, not the action itself. " At a 
respectful distance " may, perhaps, be better 
than "at the same distance" (p. 52, 2). The 
literal translation of file ton cable (p. 57, 1) is 
"pay out your cable" rather than "let your line 
go." Does not s'emporter sur la nourrilure 
(p. 65, 4) mean "to find fault with the food " 
rather than " to indulge too much in food?" 
On p. 96, change 70, 11 , 42 to 80, 81, 82 respec- 
tively. 

The vocabulary is very complete and care- 
fully prepared. It is, in fact, better than the 
average vocabulary which accompanies French 
texts. Read adroit-e for adroit, e. Allons 
might be translated "come". Rather than 
translate au by "to the, in the," state that it is 
a contraction of a le. Insert de after aupris. 
Read br-ef-eve for bre-f-eve. Mention the tense 



of eUt, since this is done for fut. Are not le 
leur, la leur found in the text ? Omit the ndtre 
not preceded by the article. Read pdtle for 
patSe. A had better be inserted after /aire 
tort, and de after /aire le tour. 

The text just reviewed can be given both to 
beginners and to advanced pupils. The former 
will be abundantly helped by the notes and 
vocabulary, while the latter will enjoy the 
story itself. 

G. A few remarks will be made in this re- 
view of Mr. Beck's edition of Lafille du deputi, 
remarks which will not bear especially on the 
editor's own work, but rather on the general 
principles involved in the editing of Modern 
Language texts. 

At the recent Modern Language Convention, 
held at the University of Virginia, there was 
presented the report of the committee ap- 
pointed some two years ago to examine into 
the standing of French and German in the 
schools and colleges of the United States. In 
this report mention was made of the value of 
Modern Languages in the training of the mind, 
and it was stated that the mental training ob- 
tained from learning these languages should be 
in no wise inferior to that derived from the study 
of Greek and Latin. Modern Languageinstruc- 
tors believe this assertion correct, but it must 
be confessed that this belief is based on theory 
rather than on practice, because most Modern 
Language grammars and texts are prepared 
in such wise as merely to make easy the 
student's work. In the notes of these texts 
constructions are translated in full which could 
and should be worked out with care on the 
part of the student himself, and the latter's 
mental training, in this one respect at least, 
is neglected. From a practical point of view, 
these notes may be useful; useful, that is, to one 
who wishes to acquire rapidly a knowledge of 
Modern Languages. But from the standpoint 
of the mind's training, these notes are positive- 
ly harmful, and if ever Modern Languages 
are to compare with the Ancient Languages 
in the mental development of the student, 
a different type of annotation is needed. Such 
annotation has been proved possible by many 
of America's leading Modern Language edi. 
tors, and what now remains to be done, is to 
increase the number of such editions. Texts 
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should be edited with the definite idea of train- 
ing the student's mind, and should be prepared 
in much the same way as are Greek and Latin 
texts. The notes should rarely contain out- 
and-out translations of passages, but should 
give all the legitimate help a student may need, 
most frequently in the way of suggestion or 
grammatical reference. In this very connec- 
tion, it may be stated, that it is a pity we have 
so many good French grammars, but no one 
or two better than all the others ; the question 
of grammatical reference is, therefore, an awk- 
ward one for the Modern Language editor to 
solve. 

Plenty of excellent texts exist for those who 
do not care for, or do not believe in, this 
mental training ; and it is high time that the 
needs of those who do believe in such training 
be consulted, — be consulted, let it be said for 
the sake of argument, more frequently than is 
now done. 

A few notes, taken from the present edition 
of Lafille du diputi, will illustrate the bearing 
of the above remarks. But it should, however, 
be repeated that the illustrations are taken from 
this edition simply because it happens to be 
the one under consideration. Similar exam- 
ples could be had from more than one other 
Modern Language text. 

Cttait tou jours (a de sauvipour F enfant is 
translated "it was at least so much saved for 
the child," and it is stated that ca stands for 
cela. Supposing the student translated this 
sentence literally, he would get "it was always 
(or still) this of saved for the child," and from 
this rendering, with a little thought, he could 
readily develop the correct English phrase. 
This unraveling of the original meaning, and 
rendering into idiomatic English, would be one 
of the thousand steps necessary for the training 
of his mind. II ne s'est pas battu en duel is 
translated "he hasn't fought a duel," but the 
average student would have had very little 
trouble in understanding the original French 
in this instance. Again, n'y Hait pour rien is 
rendered "had nothing to do with it." The 
student's literal translation would be "was 
there (or in it) for nothing," which could easily 
be turned into a good English sentence. 

These three illustrations are taken from one 



page of notes.which page con tains, in addition, 
the following " helps" : empressement inquiet, 
"troubled eagerness; " tnon gaillard, "the fel- 
low; " filait, "slipped away; " narquois, "ban- 
tering; " fort a propos, "very opportunely." 

Let those who do not intend to "teach 
French," but who wish "to use this language 
as a sort of intellectual machine for the mind's 
training," avoid these editions, may say some 
opponent of the mental training idea. Very 
well. These misguided and misguiding teach- 
ers will most assuredly avoid such texts, but 
are they not justified in requesting American 
publishers, than whom none are more efficient, 
to meet their needs, while at the same time 
catering to the wants of teachers who have no 
occasion to train the mind of their pupils, but 
have simply the ambition to teach the Mod- 
ern Languages in as short a time as possible, 
and, again for argument's sake, in as thorough 
a manner as may be generally useful ? 

Mr. Beck has in his notes a large number of 
just such renderings as have been mentioned. 
There is no need of calling attention to each 
one separately in this already long review, 
since it is the underlying principle which is un- 
der discussion. 

In other respects this edition is satisfactory. 
The following errors in the text itself may be 
noted. P. 2, 19: read entendu for en tendu. P. 
20, 5: read regagna for rigagna. P. 23, 6: read 
devoir for de voir. P. 34, 2: read malgri for 
malgre. P. 33, 12 : correct printing at begin- 
ning of line. P. 40, 9: read chassie for chassi. 
P. 44, 2: change period to point of interroga- 
tion. P. 46, 23: add hyphen at end of line. P. 
68, 6: read it for li. P. 71, 11 : correct vous. 
P. 87, 18: insert r at beginning of line. P. 90, 
7: read au-devant for audevant. P. 96, 22: cor- 
rect enfant. P. no, 19: insert — at beginning 
of line. P. 116, 18: separate biencomprise. P. 
122, 23: correct faime. P. 147, 14: read 
deviendrai for de viendrai. P. 148, 20: insert 
— at beginning of line. P. 151, n : insert 
comma after vous. P. 153, 9: read Courcier 
for Courcier. P. 157, 26: omit comma after 
montri. P. 161, 1: insert — at beginning of 
line. P. 91, 1: giletieres might be explained in 
the notes, and also concussionnaire (p. 154,20). 

The following remarks concern the notes. 
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P. 2, 21 : aminager un magasin and such 
phrases are not unusual, and the noun aminage- 
fnent is also used in the same sense, which 
would seem to constitute "sufficient authority." 
P. 14, 4: most students are familiar with the 
mere name Marseillaise, and a reference to its 
composer and to its use in France would seem 
appropriate. P. 21, 7: students should avoid 
the term "Congress" in speaking of French 
elections. P. 23, 8: the wording of this note 
would seem to allow the sentence on a lui 
aurait vainement cherchi. P. 27, 28: one ex- 
planation at least of entresol appears satisfac- 
tory: entresol stands for entre-\-soles, "be- 
tween floors;" the original meaning would 
thus be " between two stories," and, by reduc- 
tion, "between the first story (rez-de-chausste) 
and the second story." The Academy allowed, 
at first, the spelling entresole, and this word 
was sometimes feminine, even in the seven- 
teenth century. P. 44, 25: join these remarks 
to those of the note on p. 45, 17. P. 47, 13: 
"a sunshade" is not the exact meaning of un 
en-tout-cas; this French term cannot be trans- 
lated by a single English word. P. 53, 3: invite 
does not mean "signal for trumps," at least not 
with the usual significance given to thisphrase 
by modern whisters. P. 55, 2: state that clamer 
is not a modern French word. P. 59, 15: read 
le for de. P. 74, 8: read demarche for demarche. 
P. 108, 13: there exists in English the expres- 
sion "bristol board." P. 125, 10: this note 
should correspond with the one to p. 37, 9. P. 
130, 22: explain why edt sacrifit means aurait 
sacrifii. P. 138, 27: omit hyphen. P. 154, 29: 
the expression "Evolution" might be prefera- 
ble to "Development." P. 157, 8: change the 
wording. P. 161, 1: the wording seems to im- 
ply that certainement que is an unusual ex- 
pression, whereas it is quite common, just like 
Men stir que, sans doute que, etc. P. 175, 12 : 
it might be well to explain how Suisse came to 
have this meaning. 

Mr. Beck has been painstaking in the prepa- 
ration of this edition and the errors he has 
overlooked will not prevent this text from be- 
ing acceptable to those teachers who do not 
object to frequent assistance in the line of 
translated passages. 

Edwin S. Lewis. 
Princeton University. 



ENGLISH POETR Y. 

English Meditative Lyrics, by Theodore W. 
Hunt, Ph. D., Litt. D., Professor of English 
in Princeton University. Illustrated. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curtis 
& Jennings, 1899. 

Dr. Hunt's English Meditative Lyrics (with 
its companion volume of American Medititive 
Lyrics) fills a neglected place in the special 
study now given to the lyric as the character- 
istic poetic type of our eminently speculative 
and subjective age. As in the line of his study 
of the ethical teachings of English literature, 
this variety of the lyric receives from his 
trained critical judgment a sympathetic treat- 
ment. 

It is not a volume of selections of meditative 
or reflective poems, as its title would seem to 
indicate, but an historical and critical review, 
with copious and pertinent extracts, and refer- 
ences in illustration of the varying moods of 
the most representative poets. 

We have in the introduction a discussion of 
the lyric in general, and of the meditative 
variety, followed in successive chapters by a 
description and criticism of the leading repre- 
sentatives in lyrical poetry, arranged in his- 
torical, and, in a measure, evolutionary se- 
quence. 

Dr. Hunt regards the lyric as the most poetic 
type of poetry, as eminently emotional, with a 
range of the widest province, holding in com- 
bination all the elements of poetry, in which 
the ideal and the real are most thoroughly 
blended, with an historical development in 
keeping with the general development of En- 
glish literature, without artistic limitations, and 
intimately involved in life. 

Dr. Hunt's exposition of the meditative 
lyric correctly describes it as a form which 
solves the apparent contradiction of thought 
and feeling in the living unity of the thinking, 
sentient soul ; it is thought in its process, and 
not in its abstract product. He makes the con- 
dition of its successful achievment, " that the 
feeling shall control the thought, and never be 
controlled by it"; and that "the intellectual 
element shall never be an end in itself." This 
condition excludes all didactic poetry, lyric as 
well as epic. It is very difficult in a literature 
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